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BENJAMIN LUNDY. 
Concluded from page 419. 

Charles Hammond, afterwards so promi- 
nent in Ohio and beyond its limits as a lawyer, 
editor and enlightened statesman, was a friend 
of Lundy, and the two young men had 
worked together. To the influence of this 
association are attributed those anti-slavery 
principles which so strongly marked Ham- 
mond’s after life. Another young man, Thomas 
H. Genin, settled at St. Clairsville about the 
same time with Lundy and was his intimate 
friend. As an associate of Lundy, it is be- 
lieved that the culture and habits of trained 
labor of this remarkable man had a large in. 
fluence on the mental character of his friend. 
In the furtherance of the plan set forth in 
his appeal, Lundy made repeated excursions 
on foot, visiting every neighborhood in the 
region around, and by his personal exertions 
getting the people together and organizing 
societies. Thus this man, who at that time 
had never addressed a public meeting, tried 
in his earnest, serious way to move the world. 
One who remembers meeting him on one of 
these occasions, says: “According to my re- 
collection he was rather under the medium 
height, slightly built and thin, and what 
might be called delicate looking, but straight 
as an arrow. His complexion was very fair. 
He had an agreeable face—almost handsome 
—a low, mild voice and a pleasant address, 
was easy and unassuming in manner, but 
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earnest and serious. He was quite hard of 
hearing.” 

These quiet organizations were not without 
something to do. What were afterwards 
called the ‘‘ Black laws of Ohio” were then 
in force. The Union Humane Society of the- 
neighborhood often interfered, seeing that the- 
few legal rights of the colored men and their 
families were protected. In these cases the 
legal advice and assistance of Chas. Ham- 
mond were always sought and promptly 

iven. 

While Lundy remained at St. Clairsville 
Charles Osborn established a weekly paper at 
Mt. Pleasant, called the Philanthropist. The 
first issue was made Eighth month 29th, 1817. 
Gradual emancipation was advocated in its 
columns, and by solicitation Benjamin Lundy 
became first a contributor and afterwards as- 
sistant editor. At first be thought he could 
not accede, but at last consented. At length 
Osborn proposed to sell him an interest in the 
establishment and let him take entire charge 
of its management. He concluded to accept 
the offer, and so set about winding up the 
business of his shop and converting what 
property he had into money. He embarked 
all the stock of his shop, and other property 
bought for the purpose, on a flatboat, took 
his apprentices along and actually carrying 
on a floating saddlery shop, moved for St. 
Louis. Such trading ventures “down the 
river” were in those times looked to as the 
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quickest and surest way to realize the largeat 

roceeds from almost every kind of property. 

he expedition proved a failure from the 
universal stagnation in business which at that 
time overspreac the whole country and oc- 
casioned the sacrifice of property to an in- 
calculable amount. Having Icst some thous- 
ands of dollars and been detained from home 
nearly two years, he walked the 700 miles in 
the winter, reaching home without a dollar 
in his pocket. He had improved the oppor- 
tunity by entering zealously into the discus- 
sion which was then being weged respecting 
the admission of Miesouri as a free or slave 
State. The contest was long and severe, and 
it was only after losing the day that he turned 
bis face hcmeward. 

Some one has said, “It is a dangerous 
thing for a man to be taking an interest in 
his fellow creatures! It is a scrt of thing 
that is apt to grow upon him.” If the accumu- 
lation of houses and Jande and taking worldly 
ease is the chief good, it certainly proved a 
dangerous thing for Benjamin Lundy, avd 
did, empbatically, grow upon him. 

While fighting the elave power of the in- 
ecmirg State of Missouri and watching the 
loss of his property accumulations, the 
Philanthropist was sold to Elisha Bates, and 
as he was rather conservative in relation to 
slavery, that paper no longer afforded the 
medium which Lundy desired for the prose- 
cution of the warfare in which he had en- 
gaged. He therefore made up his mind to 
establish a paper ‘“‘of his own,” and on the 
4th of July, 1821, at Mt. Pleasant, Jefferson 


county, Ohio, he iseued the first number of 


the Genius of Universal Emancipation. It 
was acheet of sixteen octavo pages, and was 
to be issued monthly. Thus originated the 
first organized effirt by means of the press 
exclusively devoted to the extinction of slav- 
ery in the United States. In his prospectus 
he states that “the proposed editor considers 
it almost criminal to be lukewarm in a cause 
so important as this. The public may be as- 
sured that his best endeavors shall be used 
consistent with justice and propriety to draw 
the attention of his countrymen towards this 
subject.” 

Though he believed that the views of Eliza- 
beth Heyrick in favor of immediate emanci- 
pation were sound, his experience in the work 
induced him to think other plans more prac- 
ticable. His enterprise was begun slonet 
without subscribers and nearly without means. 
He did not own a press, but got the first num- 
ber printed at the office of the Philanthropist 
in Mt. Pleasant. The next six numbers were 
printed in Steubenville by James Wilson in 
the office of the Western Herald. This was 
twenty miles from Mt. Pleasant, where he 


lived, and he generally made the trips on 
foot, carrying with him to the printer his 
manuscripts and celections and returning with 
the edition cn his back. At the end of four 
months his subecription list, he says, had be- 
come quite large. 

How refreshing and stimulating when 
weary and foot-sore he toiled the rugged miles 
from Steubenville to Mt. Pleasant bearing 
these early issues, might have been the as- 
surance that the children’s children of those 
who then held to book or plow, counter or 
bench, deeming bim visionary to forsake the 
thrift of pioneer life, would one day explore 
hidden nooks of hcmestead, garret and closet, 
hoping to find among the accumulations of 
generations stray numbers of the dingy octavo 
which cost him so much labor and sacrifice, 
or that wherever an exhaustive history of 
that struggle to which he was devoting his 
energies should be preserved, a file of the 
Genius would be one of the prized acqui- 
siticns. This man of whom Horace Greeley 
writes: “Many who lived before and co- 


| temporary with him were abolitionists, but he 


was the first of cur countrymen who devoted 
his life and aJl his powers exclusively to the 
cause of the slave,” toiled on through many 
difficulties, striking straight at the great evil 
regardies of consequences. 

In the Genius he gives his own plan for the 
gradual abolition of slavery and treats wisely 
of its different points in detail and at length. 
Here, thirty years before Wilmot moved his 
famous anti-slavery provito in Congress, Lun- 
dy stood on the same platform. He always 
maintained that political action against slav- 
ery was necessary. 

The death of Elihu Embree, editor of the 
Emancipator, a periodical established at 
Jonvesboro, Tennessee, led to the removal of 
Benjamin Lundy and his paper from Ohio to 
Tennessee. He was offered on favorable 
terms the use of a printing office, and would 
have the influence and co-operation of the 
Manumission Society of Tennessee if he 
would remove his publication to that State. 
He accepted the offer. He had now published 
seven numbers and had the matter for the 
next prepared. Taking this with him, he set 
out on foot across the State of Ohio on a 
journey of eight hundred miles. Tarrying 
at Zanesville, he was enabled to make ar- 
rangements with printers there to get out his 
eighth number. is was the Jast, ostensibly 
published, at Mt. Pleasant, and bears date 
“Second month, 1822.” 

The limits of this article preclude giving 
subsequent details of this devoted life. His- 
tory records to some extent its vicissitudes. 
It never can determine the force of such ser- 
vice, nor the numberless avenues by which 
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its power permeated national opinion. The 
success of his enterprise in Tennessee, his ré- 
moval to Baltimore, his visits to Hayti, his 
perilous journey to Mexico in quest of a 
suitable location on which to plant a colony. 
his association with Wm. Lloyd Garrison, 
the removal of his paper to Washington and 
finally in 1836 to Philadelphia; the loss of 
his property and papers stored in Pennsyl- 
vania Hall when destroyed by a mob in 1838, 
and his last effort in Illinois are, it is hoped, 
yet to receive fitting commemoration. 

From 1821, when he established the first 
exclusively anti-slavery periodical ever pub- 
lished, to his death in 1839, he devoted his 
thoughts, labors and energies to the cause of 
the slave. He began to write before others 
began to think. He set others to thinking. 
He first devoted a printing press to the cause. 
He acquired the printer’s art as a necessary 
means, in his poverty, for spreading his ap- 
peals for the oppressed, and for a long time 
he stood almost alone, but he stood not in 
vain. During the long separation from his 
children he had kept near to them in feeling, 
and his letters to them show his tender solici- 
tude. It was doubtless with the hope of being 
with them that he turned his face westward, 
where their uncle, Wm. Lewis, had settled. 
The attempt to establish an anti-slavery 
paper in Illinois so soou after the violent 
death of Elijah P. Lovejoy was unpropitious, 
Cities and towns did not care to court mob 
riot by encouraging such an effort, and so he 
who went out alone on the prairies to con- 
tinue manfully his battle found comfortless 
welcome, and the history of his struggle is 
sad—sad to us. To him doubtless illuminated 
by hope and calmed by that peace which 
comes to the soul that has experienced self 
swallowed up in an obsorbing love for God 
and man, 

It was in a little town called Lowell that 
he published the few numbers of the Genius 
of Universal Emancipation, printed after the 
burning of Pennsylvania Hali. There he 
got together an old worn-out printing press, 
the type battered, worn down and filled with 
the dried ink of many years’ service. His paper 
given him by Christian Donaldson of Cin- 
cinnati, was too small for his form. Aban- 
doned by his printers, left alone with his 
children to get out his paper, sleeping on a 
cot of straw laid upon bundles of the Cin- 
cinnati gift-paper in the little twelve feet 
square printing office, made of plank set up 
end-wise on the edge of the prairie, it is no 
wonder that, in his stripped, tried condition, 
a malarial fever found him a sure victim. 
He died, after a short illness, Eighth month 
22d, 1839, and was laid in Friends’ burial 


ground at Clear Creek, Illinois. Soon after 













the partnership which existed between them 
in Baltimore was dissolved, Wm. Llyod Gar- 
penned the following tribute addressed 
to him: 


TO BENJAMIN LUNDY. 


Self-taught, unaided, poor, reviled, contemned, 


Beset with enemies, by friends betrayed; 


As madman and fanatic oft condemned, 


Yet in thy noble cause still undismayed 


Leonidas could not thy courage boast; 


Less numerous were his foes, his band more strong, 


Alone, unto a more than Persian host, 


Thou hast undoudtedly given battle long. 


Nor shalt thou singly wage the unequal strife ; 


Unto thy aid with spear and shield I rush, 


And freely do I offer up my life, 


And bid my heart’s-blood find a wound to gush; 


New volunteers are trooping to the field; 


To die we are prepared, but not an inch to yield! 





CHURCH RESPONSIBILITY. 
John G. Whittier, in a recent letter, re- 


marks on the responsibility of the Christian 
Church in reference to war: 


“ The menace of danger now seems to come 


from the professed Church-of Christ. At 
this moment the peace of all Europe is threat- 
ened by the secret plots and monstrous pub. 
lic pretensions of ecclesiasticism. If war comes 
in consequence—if the fairest harvest-fields 
of the world are made an arena of battle— 
men who claim to be especially the priests 
and representatives of the Gospel of Peace 
will be held responsible. Woe to that church 
which, for the sake of power and dogma, 
breaks the truce of God among the nations, 
makes its missionaries assassins, and mingles 
blood with its wine of sacrament. 


“It is high time for the Christian Church 


to awaken to a full sense of its awful res 
sponsibility. If, after the dreadful experi- 
ence of eighteen hundred years, it fails to 
perceive the necessity of shaking itself clear 
of the barbarism of war, it has small claim 
upon the world’s respect and confidence, Its 


leaves are not for the healing of the nations.” 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
OUR BLESSINGS. 


We are often incited to number our bless- 
ings. The outspoken word of exhortation 
reminds us of this duty, as do also th 
promptings of the Inner Voice. . 

Let us ask ourelves the question, What are 
our blessings? Doubtless, in general detail, 
the answers given will differ widely, while in 
one point, probably, they will largely assimi- 
late. Human nature is much the same under 
the diverse circumstances surrounding it, and 
asserts itself sometimes when least suspected. 
It shrinks from sufferiag. Thus, in number- 
ing our blessings, how rarely do we count 
among them the afflictions and cross occur- 
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rences of every-day life—our bereavements 
—our privations—our disappointmente—and 
yet in these are sometimes hidden our choic- 
est blessings. It is wise for us to recognize 
this fact, and if we examine this point with 
childlike simplicity and earnestness, letting 
go our hold on preconceived opinions, with 
a desire to judge rightly, we will surely often 
find that the allotments upon which we 
thought no sunlight rested have been sanc- 
tified to us, weakening our hold on sublu- 
nary things, and proving that they are very 
fleeting, and some of them not worthy the 
primary aim of a rational, intelligent and 
accountable being. 

Were we habitually more thoughtful over 
the facts met with in the real experiences of 
life, we would be less disposed than we are to 
repine when a cloud appears in our horizon, 
and be more ready to number these clouds 
among even our greatest blessings. 

It must be admitted that although the 
trials and the conflicts of this life are calcu- 
lated, if rightly met, to purify and elevate, 
yet the present compensations of sorrow are 
not always easily discerned. We cannot, so 
it seems to us, believe that we can profit by 
what is now to us so painful, and living 
largely in and for the present, we are over- 
whelmed by what is now upon us. 

We are not unfrequently surrounded by 
circumstances, pleasant or otherwise, over 
which we can have little or no control. The 
situation must be accepted, sometimes with- 
out or even contrary to our own volition. It 
is well if such occasions find us measurably 
passive and trustful; then, if trials come, we 
can meet them with the comforting remem- 
brance that all things work together for good 
if the mind is anal on God. In this con- 
dition, we are able to accept as among our 
blessings the most sdverse circumstances, 
even the sundering of the closest ties of life, 
and are helped thereby in proportion as the 
mind is thus stayed. 

Perhaps it will not be disputed that afflic- 
tion has a softening effect upon the strong 
will of man, and that under it we more easily 
turn away from the uncertainties of time, 
and withdraw from these our dependence 
either for enjoyment or support. This admis- 
sion shows the bleesedness of the trials con- 
nected with this state of being, and we are 
taught experimentally that while our finite 
vision sees only the cloud, there is hidden 
behind it a something which if allowed to 
a its mission will work ultimately for our 
good. 

The pe has been given to man that 
there shall continue to be a succession of 
seasons—day and night, summer and winter, 
sunshine and cloud shall succeed each other. 


We realize the fulfillment of this promise in 
our individual allotments, spiritually as wel) 
as outwardly, and we are wise when we 80 
accept this provision for man’s comfort and 
weil being as to allow to each season its own 
service. Then will we be able to.recognize the 
heavenly blessing in the cloud and in the 
sunshine. 
Philadelphia, Eighth month, 1880, 





THERE ARE not a few in this world who 
habitually receive God’s blessings so much as 
& matter of course that they are scarcely con- 
scious of any active feeling of gratitude in 
regard to them. The very regularity and 
profusion with which these blessings are 
showered on all alike seems to have the effect 
of deadening the sense of individual obliga- 
tion. A general admission of thankfulners 
may occasionally be made at church or in the 
closet ; but there is a want of that abiding 
consciousness of it with which we ought to be 
imbued, as well as of that frequent pondering 
upon details, which by illustrating the de- 
pendence of every creature upon God, causes 
the heart to swell with grateful adoration. 
Such thoughts never fail to improve our 
moral nature by bringing the truth home to 
us more and more that we are indeed God’s 
children.— Dr. G. C. Child. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SOCIETY CARE. 


There are many subjects connected with 
the welfare of our Religious Society which 
require intelligent thought as well as deep 
feeling in order to arrive at a correct judg- 
ment respecting them. 

One of these important subjects is the 
reception of minors into membership with us 
at the request of their parents, before they 
are of an age to have a choice themselves, or 
if old enough for that, are really indifferent 
about the matter, having shown no strong 
affinity for nor appreciation of the privileges 
it is expected the Society may confer upon 
them. 

The records of a Monthly Meeting may. be 
brought to show that that meeting had exer- | 
cised its judgment, and accepted into its fold 
children of different ages, thus assuming a 
responsibility for them, over whom subse- 
yy it may or may not have extended a 

isciplinary care and oversight. In the course 
of years, the names of many of these may 
again be found upon record for a violation of 
our rules of discipline. While a few may 
really value the privileges thus obtained, 
others continuing to be members are mani- 
festly indifferent to the attendance of our 
religious meetings, and appear to understand 
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not the leading principle professed by Friends. 
True, it may be said, so is it with some who 
have had a birthright in the Society. This 
we grant, though sadly lament it, and in 
respect to this fact we feel there is a derelic- 
tion of duty somewhere, perhaps both with 
parents and with the Society. But we view 
the cases as occupying different ground. The 
latter are members without their volition, the 
former are brought into membership at the 
request of their parents, whe the Society has 
a right to expect will exercise a parental 
guardianship and bestow a practical training, 
whereby they may become willing recipients 
of religious influences, and thus be brought 
up in thought and habit consistent with our 
profession. 

The comparative ignorance of our young 
people concerning the principle and the testi- 
monies to truth embraced by our forefathers 
is cause for heartfelt sorrow, and deeper grows 
this regret when we are sensible that many 
in more advanced life are perhaps equally 
unable to realize the import, the beauty and 
excellency which these contain. If parents 
know not themselves, it were unreasonable to 
expect them to inculcate such knowledge 
upon the minds of their children. 

The rules of our discipline, which advise 
the selection of exemplary, discreet Friends 
to have oversight of the members, to extend 
counsel when needful, and to encourage to 
uprightnezs and consistency, is a most valua- 
ble feature in the order of our Society. Those 
to whom these services are delegated no doubt 
feel weightily the responsibility of the duties 
incumbent upon them. ‘hey desire to acquit 
themselves worthy of the vocation to which 
they are called, and, though often shrinking, 
are yet brought to a willingness to perform 
the services required. 

To these a word of sympathy is offered, and 
of cautionary encouragement, that they give 
not back in times of exercise, when trials and 
intricacies meet them in their path of duty, 
and sometimes these may seem to be thickly 
strewn before them. But there is a helping 
Power at hand, able to conduct through every 
labyrinth, and if relied upon it will direct 
aright in every emergency. 

It is not with a desire to point out defi- 
ciencies of judgment that their attention is 
ealled to the subject embraced in the com- 
mencement of this article, but rather to cite 
them to the exercise of that intelligent thought 
and clear mental vision by which they may 
discern what will tend most to the best inter- 
ests and streagth of a Monthly Meeting, 
recognizing the acknowledged fact, that not 
by a numerical view can this be tested. Thus, 
































when applications are made to them in great 
sincerity for admission into membership, how 
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necessary that they weigh the case well and 
deliberately. This, doubtless, is often done, 
yet most especially does it require a depth of 
feeling and judgment in regard to applica- 
tions for minora. 


Sympathy with the desire of anxious parents, 


that they may have the aids of the Society 
in the right training of their children and 
the development of their characters under 
Friendly iofluences, is not a sufficient basis 
for the judgment to rest upon. Sympathy is 
a heaven-born virtue, of incalculable value ; 
but when it comes in conflict with higher 
attributes it must succumb. 


The seriousness of concerned minds in pre- 


senting applications for admission either for 

themselves or their children is not under-esti-' 
mated. We know it must cost much feeling, 

but with the overseers must rest the point of 

judging the propriety of carrying them for- 

ward or otherwise. 


Here comes the need of a superior enlight- 


enment to estimate what value is likely to 
result to individuals or to the meeting by an 
admission of said person or persons, and it 
must be decided according to their best judg- 
ment, not allowing partiality or prejudice to 
have any place in their minds. This may 
seem like placing too great a responsibility 
upon the officers, when after all it must rest 
in the Monthly Meeting to finally dispose of 
the case. 


Here comes a trial. Our overseers have 


been carefully selected as suitable Friends, 
endowed with wisdom and discretion to extend 
a Society care, and to represent to Preparative 
Meetings cases requiring attention. When 
these are introduced, the meeting often sits 
in quiet acquiescence, individuals feel reluc- 
tant to offer dissenting sentiments to those’ 
held by the overseers, who are supposed to 
know the particulars and attendant circum- 
stances, and whose judgment they estimate 
far above their own. 


With this reserve unexpressed, they prefer 


to bear the burden of nonapproval in their 
own minds rather than give a voice counter 
to that.of others they so highly respect. It 


may be said this should not be so, each one 
being equally entitled to his or her own views, 
and to the privilege of expressing them. 

We all know this, but how deficient are 
we in rightly using our privileges! 

If the sentiments here offered should hap- 
pily induce a renewed consideration of the 
important subjects embraced the writer’s 
objects will have been gained. D. 





He who is the most slow in making a 
promise is the most faithful in the perform- 
ance of it. 
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LETTER OF RACHEL HICKS 
Wesrsvry, L. I., Eleventh mo. 25th, 1869. 

EsTEEMED FrIEND—When I opened thy 
letter of the 14th inst. I felt pleased to see 
thy name subscribed, as an evidence thou 
hast not forgotten me; but, when I read the 
subject thou asked me to write upon, I felt it 
was more than I was capable of. It is a sub- 

ject that has prompted discussion and con- 
troversy ever since the fourth century among 
professed Christians, and it has never been 
finally settled. But, after all, each one must 
be left to his own judgmeut and feelings on 
the subject. 

Thou art aware that our Religious Society 
—at least our branch of it—sometimes called 
** Hicksites,” has never had a formal written 
creed to which we must subscribe, although 
it is necessary to unite on important points, 
that harmony may be preserved. We do 
believe in the existence of the one, eternal, 
omnipotent, omnipresent God, and in His 
Son, whom He hath brought forth in every 
rational soul, by the overshadowing of His 
power and presence, which is the “ Christ 
within,” the Saviour, to every one who 
believeth and is obedient to His teachings. 

As to Jesus of Nazareth, I will comply 
with thy request to give my own views, which, 
as far as t know, are held by our Society, 
with very few exceptions. 

I believe the testimony He gave of Him- 
self when He said to Pilate, ‘‘To this end 
was I born, and for this cause came I into 
the world, that I should bear witness unto the 
truth.” We eee that He faithfully bore tes- 
timony to the immutable principles of pure 
and undefiled religion, which are termed the 
Christian religion, because it was exemplified 
in the doctrines He taught, and the perfect 
example He set. 

This is the greatest and most important 
mission to the world ever performed by any 
personage that has appeared in it. Therefore, 
in the wisdom, love and power of the Almighty 
Father, who sent Him for this great purpose, 
He endued Him with a degree of Divine 


wisdom and power which no other has a right. 


to claim or aspire after, to teach spiritual 
truths and a spiritual worship ;" also, when 
smitten on one cheek to turn the other also, 
instead of contending; and, in connection 
with all this, the principles of a holy religion, 
which, if lived in, would reform the world of 
mankind. To teach these spiritual truths to 
a people who were looking in their expecta. 
tions and desires for a king to restore the 
outward kingdom they had lost by their 
transgressions, required all the manifestations 
of power in the miracles He wrought in con- 
nection with the authority in which He spake 


to the people. Not only in that great Sermon | i 








on the Mount, but at all other seasons, He 
testified that He was the Messiah, sent of God 
to instruct the Jews in a higher and purer 
morality than they were prepared for when 
Moses gave them the law. This was adapted 
to their state and condition at that time; but 
it was His mission to teach them and all 
others to worship God in spirit and in truth, 
in which all the offerings of slain beasts were 
to be dispensed with, and also the labor the 
priests had to perform in burnt offerings, etc. 

Most surely all that the New Testament 
sets forth of the Holy Jesus, the Son and 
sent of God, required all the power avd wis- 
dom He showed forth while in that body 
miraculously brought into being. But it was 
the Divine power in Him that constituted the 
sonship. He ascribed all power and glory to 
the Father. He said, ‘I do nothing of my- 
self, but as my Father has taught me I speak 
these things, and He that sent Me is with Me. 
The Father hath not left Me alone, for I do 
always those things which please Him.” 
Here was the unity He spake of when He 
said, “‘I and the Father are one.” ‘The 
words that I speak unto you I ect not of 
Myself, but the Father that dwelleth in Me, 
He doeth the works.” Again. He said, “I 
am the door of the sheep.” “I am the way, 
and the truth, and the life.” ‘‘ Before Abra- 
ham wasI am.” Now the I and the Me He 
eo often speaks of was the Divinity that was 
in Him. 

And now, dear friend, I leave Him accord- 
ing to His own testimony. I have a reverence 
for Jesus Christ, because of the Divinity, the 
power and wisdom that dwelt in Him; but. 
oh! words cannot portray the solemn rever- 
ence that oft bows my soul before the one 
true and living God, the Creator of all things, 
in thankfulness that the whole human family 
are accepted of Him, if they individually, 
in sincerity of heart, endeavor to do always 
the things that please Him, as He reveals 
His will to them by His Spirit in their souls. 
Then we shall appreciate, as an unspeakable 
favor, the coming, the ministry, the example 
of Jesus Christ, and the reeord of Him which 
is preserved, so that we can read and be 
instructed thereby. 

It is a great favor to be instructed in the 
way we should go, and to be taught in early 
life to keep the first and greatest command- 
ment, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy might, mind and strength”; 
and the second, which is like unto it, ‘‘ Love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” Jesus also taught, 
“Love your enemies, bless them that curse 
you, do good to them that hate you, and pray 
for them which despitefully use you, that ye 
sity Som the children of your Father which is 
in Heaven”; also, in all things to do unto 
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others as we would they should do unto us. | firming or weakening this inward life. The 
All of His precepts and commandments are | feverish desire for universal knowledge, or the 


binding upon us, as we call ourselves by His 
name ; which name or title of Caristian was 
og to believers because they were Christ- 
ike. Again, He said, “ He that hath My 
commandments, he it is that loveth Me.” 


I would like that those who say we Friends 
are infidels were queried with, “Is it your 
constant care and concern to keep all the 
commandments of Christ, who said, ‘Swear 
not at all and Pat thy sword into its sheath ’?” 
D> their ministers remember the command 
to those He sent: “Take no thought before- 
hand what ye shall speak, neither do ye pre- 
meditate; but whatsoever shall be given you 
in that hour, that sp2ak ye, for it is not ye 
that speak, but the Holy Ghost.” “ Freely 
ye have received, freely give.”? If they do 
all these thiogs, then may they rejoice in that 
testimony of the Holy Jesus at the close of 
His Sermon on the Mount, “ Therefore, who- 
ever heareth these sayings of Mine and doeth 
them, I will liken him unto a wise man, which 
built his house upon a rock; and the rain 
descended, and the floods came and the winds 
blew, and beat upon that house, and it fell 
not, for it was founded upon a rock.” 

I would that professing Christians every- 
where might ponder on these sayings, and live 
in accordance therewith, for Jesus also said, 


“And every one that heareth these sayings of 


Mine and doeth them not, shall be likened 
unto a foolish man, which built his house 
upon the sand; and the rain descended, and 
the floods came, and the winds blew, and beat 
upon that house, and it fell, and great was 
the fall of it.” 

Dear friend, I have, in my feeble manner, 
given thee my views of the mission of Jesus 
Christ. As far as I can judge, our membera 
generally unite therein, though we may not 
always use the same terms when speaking of 
Him. Thy affectionate friend, 

RacHEL Hicks. 





In His later student days, at Cambridge, 
Channiog mada this eatry: “I wish to have 
a few important truths impressed deeply on 
my mind, rather than to be lost in that chaos 
of universal knowledge which has hitherto 
distracted me.” It may be doubted if any 
word he ever wrote can ba more usefully 
quoted or applied at the preseat time. The 
guiding principles of human life are few and 
simple; and a little child may koow them. 
Oace szttled in the love of truth and daty, 
we are in the true way of progress, and can 


afford to “take our time” for learning and 
All that comes afterward. must be 


doing. 
precious or vile, according to its effest in con- 












come. 
and not to sink; for piety, that is, love of the 
All-Divine and Baautiful, is the highest 
thing. Those who do not believe in human 
progress may think otherwise, but, for me, it 
is certain that this social and moral system 
of our religion, and very civilization, is not 
to rua down into an unbelieving, brutish and 
godless world. A piety will come which will 
not be local, occasional, exceptiona!, but will 
be the pervading spirit of life—when men 
shall not say to one another, “ Know the 
Lord,” for all shall know him, from the 
greatest to the least. Once let men come to 
look upon the creation around them as it is; 
once let them see, not things alone, but the 
Divine light aad life that stream through 
them; and then shall every day open revela- 
tions ; then shall the bird upon the wiog and 
the flower in the field speak to them of God; 
then shall the ocean roll anthems and the 
streams murmur hymns; and the heavens 
shall be telling the glory of God, and the 
whole earth shall be filled with His praise. 
And man, who is made in the image of God 
—man himself, who beholds all these revela- 
tions—shall we, in this survey, pass by Him? 
Humanity is a clearer revelation of God thaa 
the material universe; for what can the na- 
turalist find in earth or ocean—what can the 
astronomer see in the starry heavens—that 


feeling that we must solve the problems of 
life before we can fairly begin to live, is very 
much like insanity. 


+06 
‘“NEARER, MY GOD, TO THEE.” 


I believe that a new, a higher piety will 
It must come if the world is to rise 


tells him of the unseen God like his owa in- 
visible thought? The thinker is nearer to the 
source of thought than aught beside. Man 


stands nearest to God. Child of some heav- 


enly parentage he must be—child of wisdom 
and love—else why does he lift his eyes to 
heaven, taught to love and adore? The 
poorest creature ion the world may look up- 
ward and say, “My God.” He who may say 
that needs no other argameat for praise. 
That man would be envied who could call 
but his earthly sovereiga his protector and 
his friend. We lift our thoughts, 
we stretch out our hands to the Infinite; and 
nothing else can satisfy us. That great word, 
God—the one word that stands alone in its 
magnificence and beauty—I cannot under- 
stand—though superstition may shrink from 
it and materialism may seem willing to blot 
it out—how any rational mind can live far 
from it. How does it penetrate all the depths 
of our being, strikiag every chord of love 
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and wonder and delight! How does it ir- 
radiate the earth and heavens with its eplen— 
dor and loveliness! How does it bring calm- 
ness and breathe peace into all souls when it 
comes! “O God! Thou art my God,” says 
the psalmist; “early will I seek Thee. My 
soul thirsteth for Thee; my flesh longeth for 
Thee. Because Thy loving kindnees is better 
than life, my lips shall — Thee. Thus 
will I bless Thee while I live: I will lift up 
my hands in Thy name.”— Orville Dewey. 
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Tae CuLtivation or Topacco.—A Friend 
has sent us the following address written by 
Lydia H. Price and published in the West- 
Chester Republican. We think the appeal a 
timely one and worthy of a wide circulation : 

. . . » “Shall the public press be used so 
largely to advertise the innumerable tobacco 
shops of this borough, and the appalling in- 
crease of its culture and consumption, and 
the best mode of cultivating the weed, and 
statistics of its great profits, informing of the 
numerous buildings erected through the coun- 
try for drying and preparing the article for 
the market, and no voice be heard in condem- 
nation of the great wrong which is being done? 
Some of us are greatly pained to hear from 
time to time of some one being added to the 
list of producers whom we feel have emoth- 
ered the voice of conscience in their zouls, 
and listened to and been beguiled by the 
voice of mammon; who have reasoned that 
it would be raised by some one, and they 
might just as well have the profit as others. 
Just so have the traffickers in intoxicating 
drinks rearoned, and this is on the very same 
po of arguing and succumbing to evil. And 

cannot believe that the income from such 
traffic will ever be blessed to any. Some have 

leaded in excuse who have entered into this 

epartment of commerce, ‘that they did not 
use the weed,’ which seemed doubly to aggra. 
vate the wrong to raise for the consumption 
of their neighbors and friends, (and it may 
be their own children) that which they would 
not use themselves because they considered 
the practice hurtful and disgusting ; though 
I apprehend and even hope there are few of 
this class. It is Jamentable to see our beauti- 
ful country, and we might say virgin soil, 

rverted to such a selfish and evil purpcse. 

ill it not sooner or later become like the 
worn out land of some other portions of this 
country, and may we not lawfully hope if 
— ip, that result might come speedily? 
f those who have thought of this danger, 
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have reasoned that it would not come in their 
time, and have so far forgotten their indebted- 
ness and responsibility for their stewardship 
and regard for posterity; sad indeed is their 
condition—to leave the world worse than they 
found it. Is there no honorable, healthy ave- 
nue of industry whereby a living can be 
made? Are we so far losing sight of the true 
simplicity of life that it is needful to sacrifice 
the integrity of heart and soul for ‘filthy 
lucre, whereby to compete with the extrava- 
gances and eelf-indulgences of the world? I 
believe it is time for some to think seriously 
upon this subject—indeed I fear some of us 
have kept silent too loog—perhaps awed and 
discouraged by the magnitude of the evil, and 
reasoning that our voice would be lost in the 
great sea of diseipation and the over-reaching 
spirit for the riches which perish with the using. 
Some may reason that ‘tobacco does no harm,’ 
grant that it does not, and then tell us where 
is the good to accrue therefrom. Yet we can 
not be so blind as to accord it harmless, when 
we know how many of our fellow-beings are 
enslaved by it, many of whom count them- 
selves free men, and yet when the proving 
comes where is their God given freedom ? We 
know that scientific research as well as the 
experience of mankind proves it to be injuri- 
ous to the human system, and the very en- 
slavement which it brings must be demoral- 
izing in its influences. To think of the out- 
lay for tobacco excceding that for bread, in 
the face of the poor and needy in our land, 
to think of the children who go comparatively 
upfed, unclothed and without education, whose 
fathers and sometimes mothers too, spend their 
all for tobacco and rum—and then see if we 
have no responsibility in this matter. Is there 
no thought of the rising generation on the 
part of those who raise and sell and consume 
tobacco? No enlightened consideration of 
the influences to be entailed upon future 
generations of moral and physical disease? 
Verily, will not the blood as it were of pos- 
terity cry up against us from the ground ?” 





MARRIED. 


NEWLIN—SAUNDERS.—On Kighth month 23d, 
1880, under the care of Green Street Monthly Meet- 
ing, at the residence of John Saunders, uncle of the 
bride, Harry Newlin and Sarah S., youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Macpherson and Sarah Saunders, 
both of Philadelphia. 

SRR EEA NAN NE SAINI ITE ROSES SBT 5 216 A hE  TS 
DIED. 

BLAKEY.—On Eighth mo. 20th, 1880, Sarah L., 
daughter of Elizabeth G. and the late William 
Blakey; a member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia. 

BLAKEY.—On Eighth mo. 18th, 1880, at the 
residence of her grandmother, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Jennie May, daughter of William T. and Lizzie 
Blakey, of Philadelphia, aged 6 years 8 months. 
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BROWNLOW.—On Kighth mo. 9th, 1880, in Ne- 
braska, George T., son of William H. and Jane J. 
Browalow, and grandchild of George S. and Susan 
Y. Truman, aged about 2 months. 


ELSE.—OUn Eighth mo. 21st, 1880, at the resi- 
dence of her brother-in-law, Mark Baner, Jemima, 
widow of John F. Else. 


MACLEAN. —On Sixth-day, Eighth mo. 20th, 
1880, Mary Bancroft, wife of George Maclean; a 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phi- 
ladelphia, 


ROBERTS.—On Eighth mo. 20th, 1880, in Phila- 
delphia, Susan H. Roberts, in the 57th year of her 
age; a member of Green Street Monthly Meeting. 


SHEPHARD.— On Eighth mo. 17th, 1880, at 
Woodbury, N.J., Rebecca J. Shephard, aged 74 
years. 

WRIGHT.—On the night of Eighth mo. 21st, 1880, 
at the residence of her son, Edward N. Wright, 
Germantown, Pa., Mary A., widow of Peter Wright, 
in her 88th year; a member of Green Street Month- 
ly Meeting. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A FINB DAY AT SNOW SHOE. 
No. 7. 

“ There’s joy in the mountains ; 
There’s life in the fountains ; 
Small clouds are sailing, 

Blue sky prevailing ; 
The rain is over and done.” 

Yes, it is very true; rainy, thunderous days 
do sometimes throw a wet blanket over the 
Bald Eagle, and never do the storm clouds 
prove more generous to the earth than when 
the summer winds bear them westward from 
their ocean birth-p!ace and they strike the 
soft Apallachian hills in their headlong career. 
The lovely river fountains that send down 
their musical rivulets to the work-a-day 
world must be fed, and the dense aud tangled 
forest holds the precious moisture in its dark 
depths that it may be dealt out frugally to 
the fields and pastures of lower earth. But 
on the crest of the mountain ridge, gravita- 
tion is the means of immediate drainage, and 
as soon as the rains are done the earth is dried 
sufficiently to invite the ramblers to their 
favorite haunts. The air is cleansed—the 
refuse is swept from the roadways—the leaves 
of the forest glisten after their drenching 
shower-bath—and a coolness that almost 
amounts to coldness fills the heart'with courage 
for any encounter “ with rude nature’s thwart- 
ing mights.” We are told by the oldest resi- 
dents here that very sudden fluctuations of 
temperature characterize this mountain. On 
one day, a mild summer warmth soothes 
everything into a dreamy calm, and the corn 
fields rustle hopefully in the prospect of a 
duly ripened harvest. But suddenly, just at 
night-fall, while the sunset clouds are glow- 
ing with tints of ineffable beauty, as the orb 
of day sinks behind the Alleghany ridge, a 


_ 


strange chill falls upon the earth. We have 
noted a change of full 20° between tea-time 
and bed-time, and the very warmest shawls 
seem all too light for a defence from the 
piercing chill. But a fire is blazing in the 
large parlor, and we draw our chairs around 
it, and by lamp light rehearse the experiences 
of the day in the greenwood and beside the 
fountain, Pleasant tales are told in the way- 
side inn when cultured’men and women of 
widely different experiences meet hap-bazzard 
by its hospitable fires. Some have wandered 
far in many lands, and love to recall memo- 
ries of historic cities, of mountain heights 
baptized in the blood of martyrs to liberty, 
of the strange bright seas of the tropics and 
of the mighty rivers which flow on forever 
among ghostly shadows of past civilizations, 
long since vanished, Others have marched 
with the embattled hosts over the southern 
land when treason threatened to sweep away 
our national life, and these have had strange 
experiences in the tented field and on the 
weary march. But our peaceful brethren are 
reticent in regard to the years of solemn and 
awful conflict for the reign of law and right, 
and there is scon a chance for the botanist to 
speak of his searches for floral rarities. These 
thoroughly pastured woods have little to show 
at this season of the more delicate and rare 
of the gentle race of flowers. He has slender 
sprays of Lespideza and some generous clus- 
ters of the elegant Antennaria margaretacea, 
the pearly Everlasting of the hills; and he 
speaks of the exceeding luxuriance of the 
Epigea repens which has accompanied all his 
forest rambles to-day, and which seems here 
exactly suited in its habitat. There are ele- 
gant fern fronds in his collection, for these 
delight in moist, dark places where they throw 
& grace over unseemly decay; and delicately 
colored fungi which develop in strange luxu- 
riance in the soft, rich woods. The wild Berga- 
mot, as dark and beautifully red as the Car- 
dinal flower, and as fragrant as any of the 
great mint family, comes from the middle 
distance down the mountain, while the Asters 
and Golden Rods are just coming into beaut 
in come localities. But our botanical frien 
has seen nothing of Orchid or Trillium in all 
his researches around Snow Shoe. He has 
specimens of the Aralia quinquefolia (Gin- 
seng) in fruit,and shows us portions of the 
large spindle shaped root which has some 
officinal quality that makes it valuable for 
export to China. ‘“ The root is in little esti- 
mation as a drug with us,” says Wood, “ but 
it enters into the composition of almost every 
medicine used by the Chinese and Tartars.” 
The Araliads are all natives of northern 
temperate climates, and ’re found in both 
hemisphere:, and several especies are well 
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known in medicine, such as Ginseng, Spike. 
nard and Saraaparilla. 

Some of the company have found the In- 
dian pipe (Monotropa), and are enthusiastic 
over its unique beauty—a sportive variation 
from the usual order of nature. A magnifi- 
cept specimen of Amaranthus hypochondri- 
acus (Prince’s Feather) has been obtained 
from an old garden, and the question of its 
claim to American birth being discussed, the 
botanist affirms his belief that none of the 
Amaranth race are really indigenous in the 
United States, and that this grand species is 
doubtless adventitious from tropical America, 
The specimen before us measures three feet 
for the plume-like flower cluster which is 
seven inches in diameter. This mighty pani- 
cle is composed of an uncounted multitude of 
columnar spikes arranged with graceful sym- 
metry upon a stout stem and properly relieved 
by a few dark, red streaked leaves which en- 
hauce the beauty of the cluster while they do 
not destroy its character. Perhaps Goliah of 
Gath might have worn this feather io his cap, 
but nove of the mighty of the earth in this 
day could endure such # weight of glory. 

Other wanderers have been attracted by the 
varieties of the Thistle which abound on the 
mountain pastures, and show us specimens of 
Cirsium pumilum with large, fragrant purple 
flower heads, and of Cirsium lanceolatum, the 
common thistle of the northern S:ates which 
is so thoroughly armed with prickles that few 
will care to add its handsome flower heads to 
their collections. 

Another party have been exploring the 
Snow Shoe coal mine and have specimens of 
the hard, lustrous semi-bituminous coal which 
is being hewn so rapidly from the high por- 
tion of the mountain ridge. A gallery which 
is nearly horiz>atal, and which has penetrated 
only a short distance iato the realm of dark- 
ness, leads to the rich storehouse which Provi- 
dence has opened to this generation, and here 
strong arms wield the pick-axe day after day 
aod are forming a great cavern beneath the 
forests and the farms of the Bald Eagle. The 
dust-like part,which in anthracite mines forms 
such cumbrous mountains of useless debris, is 
here converted into coke in furnaces, and 
bec »mes acceptable to man; so that nearly 
all that is obtained from the mountain is 
utilized. It yields 73,’, per ceat. of coke. 
The furnaces of the coke makers might illus- 
trate Daate’s Inferao. 

No one has sean a rattlesnake to-day, but 
one declares that while laboring through a 
tangled thicket ax odor like that of a com- 
biaation of garlic aud cucumbers startled her 
olfactories, and suggests the dread preseace of 
this reptile which yet has numberless repre- 
sentatives on this mountaia. But the people 
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do not fear the deadly snake, which is said 
only to bite in self defence, and never pur- 
sues a victim. Year by year they grow fewer, 
and it is evident that in the future no deadly 
snake will lurk in the soft green mosses, nor 
in the forest pathways of the all beautiful 
earth, Evil is to perish and maa is to rise b 
degrees from all his defilements and all his 
eorrows to such empire over his appointed 
heritage as iospired prophets and heaven 
taught sages have foreseen. 
‘“« We vibrate to the pant and thrill 
Wherewith eternity has curled 
In serpent-twine about God’s seat ; 
While freshening upward at His feet, 
In gradual growth His full-leaved will 
Expands from world to world. 
“ And in the tumult and excess 
Of act and passion under sun, 
We sometimes hear—oh, soft and far, 
As silver star did touch with star, 
The kiss of Peace and Righteousness 
Through all things that are done.” 


Eighth month 20th, 1880. S. BR. 





From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 
A SUCCESSOR OF THE APOSTLES. 


For every labor under the son, says the 
wise man, there is a time. There is a time 
for bearing testimony against the errors of 
Rome, why not also a time for testifying to 
the sublime virtues with which these errors 
have b2en so often associated?” Most of us 
will agree with Sir James Stephen that the 
latter and more pleasing service has its place 
as well as the former and sterner one, and 
such may welcome a few gleanings from an 
old book—a translation—which gives an ac- 
count of a visit paid in 1667 to Nicholas 
Pavillon, Bishop of Alét, by Claude Lance- 
lot, whose name is indissolubly united with 
the undying memories of Port Royal. It was 
while the cloud of persecution hung over its 
devoted children that Lancelot recorded, in 
a long epistle to the Mére Angelique, the im- 
pressions made by his stay in the diocese of 
Alé: at a time when the venerable bishop 
was likewise under the ban of Richelieu be- 
cause he refused to countenance the perseca- 
tion of the Jansenists. 

Lying at the foot of the Pyrenees the ap- 
proach to Alét was marked by exceeding 
beauty and variety of scenery. Wild moun- 
tain heights, geatle slopes covered with flocks 
as well as verdure, grand waterfalls and end: 
less diversity of foliage, fruits and flowers as 
shown by the orange, olive, citron, myrtle, 
arbutus and many others. The entrance to 
Alét was through a rocky defile a mile and 
a-half in leagth, not very narrow, but rend- 
ered difficult from the fact that its entire 
width was filled by a rapid river. Two 
perilous paths hollowed in the rock, one on 
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each side, were the only means of access, but 
once safe through the pass there burst sud- 
denly upon the stranger’s sight a wide, well- 
watered plain teeming with flocks and herds 
and a background of vast forests. Im- 
mediately before him, from the midst of its 
large terraced gardens, rose the ancient aud 
magnificent archiepiscopal palace with its 
grand entrance avenues. 


Driving through the clean little town—the 
ates of which were closed because it was 

unday—Lancelot arrived at the palace, 
which was as conspicuous for its simplicity 
within as for its splendor without. In the 
noble hall and ante-chamber a Scripture 
scene from a master’s hand was the sole or- 
nament of each. Wooden benches against 
the wall were the only accommodation offered 
to visitors, except that around the spacious 
hearth, with its blazing wood fire, were some 
oe placed for the special use of the old and 
infirm. 


An inventory of the furniture of the 
bishop’s study was quickly made, comprising 
only a table,.reading-desk, bookshelves and a 
few joint-stools. He welcomed Lancelot with 
fatherly kindness, who describes his manner 
as singularly gracious, Christian politeness 
being a matter on which he much insisted, 
His whole aspect marked him for what he 
was—“the apostolic pastor of a Christian 
Church, the Venerable dignitary of a potent 
realm, and the humble saint rejoicing in per-~ 
secution for Christ’s sake;” and the influence 
of his meek yet commanding spirit was felt 
throughout the household. It was not well 
for a gourmand to sit down at his table, 
which, though sufficiently supplied and well 
served, was very innocent of luxuries; on 
which ground an incompetent cook once left 
him, after a few weeks’ trial, because, said the 
man, “I was ignorant enough when I came, 
but I shall be fit for nothing at all if I stay 
any longer at such a place as this.” The 
bishop required that everything on his table 
should be nicely and carefully carved, for all 
remnants were given to the sick, etc., and he 
would say “ People are but half charitable 
who, whilst they supply their wants, never 
consider the feelings of others.” 


A lecturer read during the whole of the 
meal from some religious work to which the 
prelate gave earnest heed. The greater part 
of the afternoon he devoted to the business of 
his diocese. Always willing to liston to the 
opinions of those capable of judging, he en- 
deavored to decide all things by the light 
asked and given from above; and he had 
reached tiat serene height of quietness and 
confidence that, when the result showed that 
he had failed to apprehend rightly, he could 
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be patient with his own mistakes as well as 
with those of others. 

In conversation he had tke happy art of 
encouraging without constraining what was 
instructive as well as cheerful. While all 
subjects on which he spoke were colored, as 
it were, by his own deep piety, he was careful 
to avoid any forced introduction of religion. 
To resolute unbelievers he would rarely men- 
tion it at all in direct terms, because he 
thought that the Gospel pearls should not be 
proffered where they would be trampled under 
foot. Religious chit-chat he would not have 
on any conditions, and he was very guarded 
in counseling those who came to him for 
spiritual: advice, not urging them beyond 
what their own measure of light enabled 
them to see. While he listened to such lov- 
ingly and patiently, it was always his aim to 
bid them look to God rather than to man for 
help, believing that the constantly laying 
bare of the soul to the human vision was 
likely to lead “ to religious gossiping” and a. 
frittering away of “ vital piety,” and induce 
the young to look to their fellow-men for that 
which could come from God only. . . . 

His patient forbearance, under circum- 
stances in which many would think that they 
did well to be angry, was very striking. 
When, owing to a truant porter who bag oe 
press orders not to leave his post, he was kept 
waiting for a quarter of an hour outside the 
gates of his own palace in the depth of winter 
—an exposure likely to be injurious to him— 
we find him refusing to censure the offender 
until he had first heard what excuse he had 
to offer. 

On another occasion the husband of a poor 
woman who was extremely ill, begged a curé- 
to come immediately to administer to her the 
last sacrament. The night was dark, the 
roads covered with snow and exceedingly 
perilous, and the curé suggested that to-mor- 
row would be time enough, at any rate that 
it was impossible to go then. The man in his 
distress hastened to the palace. The bishop 
rose from his bed, looked at the weather, 
ordered torches to be lighted and prepared to 
go himself. When astonishment was ex- 
pressed at his decision, and he was asked 
whether he had not better command the curé- 
to attend to his duty, he replied; “ No, not for 
this once; a bishop, a Christian overseer at 
the head of his flock, like Cassar at the head 
of his legions, should, if. he mean to succeed, 
oftener say ‘venite’ than ‘ife.’” . 

Here is an apostolical succession 


in which 
we can all believe, the one unanswerable ar- 
gument wherewith to meet the scoffer, who, 
seeing the gulf that too often divides religi- 
ous practice and religious profession, says. 


that it is alla lie. For there is a victorious 
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multitude, whom no man can number, for- 
ever swelling the ranks of the Church tri- 
umphant, and never failing in the Church 
militant, who, by whatever name they may be 
known on earth, may be rightly classed with 
those whom Jeremy Taylor describes as “a 
sort of God’s dear servants who walk in per- 
feciness, who perfect holiness in the fear of 
God, and they have a degree of charity and 
Divine knowledge more than we can discourse 
of, and more certain than the demonstrations 
of geometry, brighter than the sun and inde- 
ficient as the light of Heaven.” Standing 
afar off we may be gainers by looking at 
such lives, if only, as in the case of Bishop 
Pavillon, we learn the wholesome and hum- 
bling lesson that those whose creed is much 
less correct than our own may yet be incom- 
parably better men and women. 

One can imagine how, in that dark hour 
for all connected with Port Royal, the heart 
of Claude Lancelot was comforted in a visit 
to the diocese of Alét. In closing his letter 
to the Mére Angelique, from whence these 
particulars are derived, he eays: 

“Though some of us are in exile and some 
in prisons, though you aresurrounded by an 
armed guard, and we wander over the face of 
the earth, without house or home, we all 
know in whom we have believed. . . . 
If the heat of persecution should still continue, 
and if (according to the flesh) we should see 
each other's face no more, still am I well per- 
suaded that none of the dispersed members 
of our Jerusalem can ever forget each other 
before God. Though our living 
stones are now so dispersed, and though so 
severe the blows by which they are fashioned, 
yet let us not grieve. Soon shall they be 
taken from the desert of this world and 
transplanted to the heavenly Jerusalem. Then 
shall they grow into an holy temple to the 
Lord, and He shall dwell in the midst of them 
forever and ever. Again farewell! and now 
I commend you to God and His” blessed 
keeping.” 

ow fully this prayer was answered ; how 
well those men and women were kept to the 
end, the reader of that glorious page which 
a the history of Port Royal need not be 
told. 

Claude Lancelot himself survived till 1712, 
and died at the age of ninety-seven, having 
lived to see the ruin of his friends and the 
destruction of Port Royal, a destruction as 
complete as theological and political hatred 
combined could accomplish. Nicholas Pa- 
villon, Bishop of Alét, passed to his reward, 
still in disgrace at Court, in 1677, when more 
than eighty, and just ten years after the visit 
of Lancelot. He was thus taken from the 
evil to come, and so far happier than his 
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friend in that he was spared witnessing the 
final dispersion of the Port Royalists, which 
took place two years later, and was thus 
taken from the evil to come. 

Whilst it can never be immaterial whether 
men think truly or otherwise on matters of 
such high import as the very least of thoee 
concerning the kingdom of God, yet is not 
such a life and character a standing rebuke 
to the habit of hunting up and dwelling on- 
ly on what is “‘ unsound” in the views of good 
men from whom we differ, which is such a 
favorite pastime with some religious persons ? 
Is it not well to be reminded that neither the 
heights nor depths of doctrinal ersors can 
separate from the love of Christ those whose 
hearts and minds are wholly given to Him? 
Where this devotion is the master passion of 
a soul which joyfully abides by the one test 
which He imposed—If ye love Me keep my 
commandments,” all mere opinions are but as 
ripples on the surface, while the deep, still 
waters of faith lie undisturbed beneath. We 
can hardly do better than close this little 
sketch with these noble words of one whom 
Bishop Pavillon would probobly have con- 
sidered a heretic and schismatic: “We do 
ourselves, we do the Church of Christ much 
wrong,” says Archbishop Trench, “when we 
fail to recognize and to dwell with thankful 
praise on the grand and beautiful souls which 
in every age have been trained-by Him for 
His heavenly kingdom. What mightier at- 
testation of the Divine character of Christ’s 
religion than the fact that all which men have 
£0 perversely mingled of superfluous or mis- 
chievous with it, has not robbed it of its 
power to heal and to bless and to fashion 
elect souls as polished corners fur the temple.” 

JANE Bunce. 





THE USE OF SHORT WORDS. 


. . » We must not only think in words, but 
me must also try to use the best words, and 
those which in speech will put what is in our 
minds into the minds of others. This is the 
great art which those must gain who wieh to 
teach in the school, the church, at the bar, or 
through the press, To do this in the right 
way, they should use the short words which 
we learn in early life, and which have the 
same sense to al) classes of men..... The 
English of our Bible is good. Now and then 
some long words are found, and they always 
hurt the verses in which you find them. Take 
that which says, “O ye generation of vipers, 
who hath warned you to flee from the wrath 
to come?” There is one long word which 
ought not to be in it; namely, “ generation.” 
In the old version the word “ brood” is used. 
Read the verse again with this term, and you 
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feel its full force: “O ye viper’s brood, who 
hath warned you to flee from the wrath to 
come?” : e ° ; ° 

Crime sometimes does not look like crime, 
when it is set before us in the many folds of 
a long word. When a man steals and we call 
it a “ defalcation,” we are at a loss to know if 
it is a blunder or a crime. If he does not 
tell the trath, and we are told that it is a case 
of “ prevarication,” it takes us some time to 
know just what we should think of it. No 
man will ever cheat himself into wrong-doing ; 
nor will he be at a loss to judge of others, if 
he thinks and epeaks of acts in clear, crisp 
terms. It isa good rule, if one is at a loss 
to know if an act is right or wrong, to write 
it down in a short, straight-out English.— 
Horatio Seymour. 


—_—_—_—_—— 68 


Our of yourselves you must come... . If 
you hearken unto self, then you stumble in the 
way, and many hardships and impossibilities 
do appear before you; and doubts and fears, 
and questionings and murmurings, repinings 
and unbelief rise in you, and many tempta- 
tions betake you.—James Parnell. 


ONLY A CRIPPLE, 


Here is an incident, true in every detail, 
which may serve as a text for some of our 
readers to preach themselves a sermon as they 


idle away the summer Sunday morning on 
the mountains or by the beach. 

Three or four years ago a half-drunken 
young fellow, driving furiously along a 
crowded street, ran over a little child and 
hurt its spine. 
poor cobbler, His bed was a straw pa!let on 


The boy was the son of a 


a garret floor. When the injury was pro- 
nounced incurable he was removed from the 
hospital to this bed. There -was nothing for 
him to look forward to but years of misery in 
the filth and half-darkness of the wretched 
garret. His mother was dead. His father in 
the shop below could barely keep them from 
starving. The youug fellow who hurt him 
was sorry, but what could hedo? He was a 
fast clerk on a small salary. Now and then 
a kindly Irishwoman on the lower floor, as 
wretched as themselves, would run up to 
‘“‘hearten the creature up a bit;” but that 
was all. The only view from the square 
window was a corpver of the next roof, and 
the event of the day for the miserable cripple 
was to see the cats climb along it, or fight 
each other. Foul smells and foul language 
came up from the rooms below to him. There 
seemed to be no other possible chance for his 
life than to die down into still more brutal 
ignorance and misery, and to go out like an 
ill smelling flame into the eternal night. 
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Now, just at that time a little English lad, 
who had come with his father to visit the 
Centennial Exposition, while passing along a 
quiet street of the city in which the cripple 
lived, saw some pale faced children peering 
at him out of the windows of a large house 
set back among trees. Over the gate was the 
name, Children’s Hospital. The boy’s kindly 
English heart was touched; he turned and 
went in, joked and played awhile with the 
poor babies, and when he went back to his 
hotel wrote to his mother of the pleasant 
sunny rooms with flowers in the windows and 
pictures on the walls, and the motherly nurses 
taking care of the little children. “I have 
seen nothing which pleased me better in 
America,” he said. “I will go again and 
tell you about it when I come home.” 

He never went home. The gallant little 
lad wa: taken back dead to his mother a few 
weeks later. After the violence of her grief 
was past, in her many efforts to shaw her 
gratitude to the people who had nursed and 
been kind to her boy, she asked to be allowed 
to endow a memorial bed in the little hospital 
which had pleased him so mueh, ard directed 
that it should be filled with the most misera-_ 
ble, needy case known to the managers. So 
it came to pass that our little cripple on a 
warm spring day was carried out of his gar- 
ret, bathed, and laid on a pure white bed in 
a sunny, pleasant room. The other children 
in the ward called to him and made acquaint- 
ance; there were toys, books, pictures for 
them all. The good woman who lifted him 
smiled at him; he thought his mother must 
have looked like that. Outside, the maples 
reddened in the sun and rustled in at the 
windows, and the robins chirped and built 
their nests. There were dainty little meals 
brought to him. There was the best skill the 
city could command given to effect his cure. 
Good women with their heartz full of Christ’s 
love came to teach him, and tell him of this 
unknown Saviour. At his bed head hangs a 
little card which he probably never has read 
or understood : “In memory of Richard 
of Sussex, England.” 

Something this little story hints in a dim 
way of the infinite inextricable tangle of 
human lives and their inexorable influence on 
each other. When the English lad obeyed the 
generous impulse to give a moment’s pleasure 
to the little children as he paesed, how could 
he tell that he lifted this other life up into. 
the sunshine for all time? “ The word that we 
speak to day,” says the Arab proverb, “shall 
it not meet us again and again at the turning 
of the ways to show us howit bas cursed and 
blessed our fellows?” —N. Y. Tribune. 


MAKE few promises, but keep all you make. 
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RAIN IN SUMMER. 
H. W. LONGFELLOW. 


How beautiful is the rain ! 
After the dust and heat,. 
In the broad and fiery street, 
In the narrow lane, 
How beautiful is the rain ! 


How it clatters along the roofs, 
Like the tramp of hoofs! 
How it gushes and struggles out 
From the throat of the overflowing spout ! 
Across the window-pane 
It pours and pours ; 
And swift and wide, 
With a muddy tide, 
Like a river, down the gutter roars 
The rain, the welcome rain! 


The sick man from his chamber looks 
At the twisted brooks; 

He can feel the cool 

Breath of each little pool; 

His fevered brain 

Grows calm again 

And he breathes a blessing on the rain. 


From the neighboring school 
Come the boys 
With more than their wonted noise 
And commotion ; 
And down the wet streets 
Sail their mimic fleets 
Till the treacherous pool 
Ingulfs them in its whirling 
And turbulent ocean. 


in the country on every side, 

Where far and wide, 

Like a leopard’s tawny and spotted hide 
Stretches the plain, 

To the dry grass and the dryer grain 
How welcome is the rain ! 


In the furrowed land 

The toilsome and patient oxen stand ; 
Lifting the yoke-encumbered head, 
With their dilated nostrils spread, 

They silently inhale 

The clover-scented gale, 

And the vapors which arise 

From the well-watered and smoking sod 
Seem to thank the Lord 

More than man’s spoken word. 


Near at hand 
From under the sheltering trees, 
The farmer sees 
His pastures and his fields of grain, 
As they bend their tops 
To the numberless beating drops 
Of the incessant rain. 
He counts it as no sin 
That he sees therein 
Only his own thrift and gain. 


These, and far more than these 

The poet sees | 

He can behold 

Aquarius old 
Walking the fenceless fields of air; 

And from each ample fold 

Uf the clouds about him rolled 
Scattering everywhere 

The showery rain 

As the farmer scatters his grain. 


He can behold 
Things manifold 
That have not been wholly told— 

Have not been wholly sung or said, 
For his thought that never stops, 
Follows the water-drops 

Down to the graves of the dead, 
Down through chasms and gulfs profound 

To the dreary fountain head 
Of lakes and rivers underground ; 

And sees them when the rain is done, 
On the bridge of colors seven 
Climbing up once more to heaven, 

Opposite the setting sun. 


Thus the seer, 
With vision clear, 
Sees forms appear and disappear 
In the perpetual round of strange, 
Mysterious change 
From birth to death, from death to birth, 
From earth to heaven, from heaven to earth; 
Till glimpses more sublime 
Of things, unseen before, 
Unto his wondering eyes reveal 
The universe as an unmeasurable wheel 
Turning forevermore 
In the rapid and rushing river of Time. 


—— - + em 


WE utterly mistake in our culture when 
we make our religion unamiable or our ami- 
ableness undevout. The majestic and the 
lowly, the solemn and the gay, are to meet in 
humanity—to meet and mutually to relieve, 
soften and exalt each other—Dewey. 





GEORGE TSAROFF—AN EDUCATED ALEUSIAN, 


We find in one of our exchanges ( Unity) 
the following communication from Caroline 
H. Dall, whichis a memorial tribute to an 
amiable youth who was transplanted {rom his 
desolate island home in the Alaskan seas and 
introduced to the best Christian culture which 
our country can afford. The story thus briefly 
told is touching, interesting and suggestive. 


Died at Providence Hospital, Washington, 
D. C., May 8th, 1880, George Tsaroff, an 
Aleut Indian, born in the Archipelago about 
1858, and an employee of the Smitheonian, 
ny the only educated Aleut known to 

istory. 

Considering the circumstances of George 
Tearoff’s life, it seems only proper that its 
close, at the age of 22 years, should bring 
him to the knowledge of the readers of the 
Commonwealth, It must have been about 
fifteen years ago that a neglected orphan 
child took refuge on board W. H. Dall’sship 
in the Alaska seas. The relatives with whom 
he lived had beaten and abused him, and his 
swift instinct carried him to the only person 
likely to redress his wrongs. The affectionate 
little fellow eoon wound himeelf round his 
friend’s heart. Although only a boy himself 
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Mr. Dall had begun to think seriously of the 
unhappy fortunes of the Aleuts, so recently 
confronted with our civilization. It seemed 
to him that one educated Aleut would be a 
better argument for justice than any that a 
stranger could bring; and, meeting no oppo- 
sition, Mr. Dall brought the boy as far as 
Ann Arbor, where he intrusted him to his 
friend, Prof. Harrington. Never was there a 
happier thing done. The boy responded to 
every touch, and with inherited, if long-dor- 
mant, instincts, appreciated every step in 
civilization, and so soon accepted Christianity 
that he forgot he had ever had any ruder 
faith. When he became of age his warm at- 
tachment to Mr. Dall induced him to beg 
permission to come to Washington. With 
the readiness always shown by Prof. Baird in 
such cases, employment was scon found for 
him in the upper hall of the Smithsonian, 
where, under the same rvof as his benefactor, 
and surrounded with memorials of his race, 
he passed a happy life, dreaming of future 
service as a collector. It was there that I 
saw him first... As Mr. Dall’s mother, I had 
a claim upon him, in his own eyes, which 
made him a devoted friend. He was short 
and slightly made, with a clear, yellow skin, 
black hair, and eyes a little aslant. When 
he walked with me in the street he was 
always mistaken for a member of the Japanese 
Embassy. It was his pleasure to remember 
my birthday, and gift-days of every sort, and 
the little presents he brought were pleasant 
beyond expectation. They were chosen with 
refined taste and true oriental sense of color. 
The beauty of life filled him with adoring 
wonder. He was never tired of climbing to 
the tower to see the lights of the great city 
spring up along the avenues in the winter 
dusk, and his whole face was on fire when he 
told me how rosy summer sunset bathed the 
white dome of the Capitol. His trust in God 
was like that of a babe in its mother. Per- 
haps it was blind; if so, it was a blindness 
sustained by nature and religion. 


him supplied with the wild flowers he loved, 
and which he had often brought to me. Could 
I have known when the end would come I 
should not have left him as I did three days 
before his death. During those three days 
several of my friends saw him. On the day 
of his departure, Mre. Voorhees, knowing he 
was dying, went yp to see if he had any last 
desire. He put out his hand to grasp that of 
‘*Warder’s mother,” but only shook his head, 
and passed gently away in less than half an 
hour. The best part of the story may now 
be told in the words of the kind-hearted Ac- 
tuary of the Smithsonian. 

“WasHINGTON, May 10th, 1880.— My 
Dear Mrs. Dall—I write to inform you that 
George Tearoff died on Saturday, at 11 A.M. 
I saw him on Thursday ard on Friday, and 
he was bright and cheerful. He fully real- 
ized his situation; and, while reluctant ‘to 
leave this world, which he said was so beauti- 
ful and good, he had no fears of the future. 
He placed his trust in God, and said he knew 
He would do right. His faith and hope were 
cheering. If we could but imitate his exam- 
ple! The Calvary Baptist Church members 
(with whom George had associated himself, 
because the place was near his home) took a 
great interest in him. They visited him fre- 
quently, and the minister saw him just before 
he died. They asked that he might be buried 
from the church, and the boys of his Sunday 
school class were his pall-bearers. The 
funeral took place on Sunday afternoon, and 
there was a large attendance. Quite a num- 
ber of the Smithsonian employees were pres- 
ent, among them Dr. , who had not been 
in achurch for many years. The rewarks of 
the minister were what we could have desired, 
The body was interred in the Congressional 
Cemetery, where we procured a lot. He has 
left come articles of clothing which might go 
to some of the poor boys in his Sunday school. 
Do you approve of this? His trunk and 
letters, etc., will be kept for Mr. Dall. Poor 
George has left the best of all legacies—a 





Mr. Dall is now on his third voyage to| good name. He was beloved and respected 


Alaska. Just as he was on the point of leav- 
ing, neither of us having had a suspicion that 
George was not well, he was told that the boy 
had passed the aight on a sofa in the house 
where he took his meals, as he could not 
climb the stairs to his room in the tower. 
Going to him at once, Mr, Dall found him in 
a high fever. Dr. Kidder, hastily summoned, 
soon came in dismay to say that George had 
but a short time to live. He was removed to 
the hospital, where his delicate taste and re- 
fined cleanliness were gratified by such care 
as the Sisters of Charity know how to give. 
From that time until the week of his death I 
saw him nearly every other day, and kept 





by all who knew him. He made the world 
better and brighter. by his sunny smile, 
cheerful, wise and pure character. He has 
not lived in vain. Very truly yours, 
“Wm. J. RHEESE.” 





No man has come to true greatness who 
has not felt in eome degree that his life 
belongs to his raee, and that. what God gives 
him He gives him for mankind. 


ITEMS. 
On the 16th inst. Eureka, Nev., was almost de- 


stroyed by fire, the flames taking the same course 
as the conflagration of 1879. 
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A pespatos from Berlin to the London Morning 
Post says: “In consequence of the general bad 
harvest in Germany there has been a renewal of the 
agitation for the prohibition of the export of corn.” 


Tue Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, at Wash- 
ington, D. C., reports “that the total values of the 
exports of domestic breadstuffs from the United 
States during July, 1880, were $30,803,504, and 
during July, 1879, $19,558,046; for the seven months 
ended July 31, 1880, they were $151,411,463, and 
during the same period in 1879, $109,331,153.”’ 


Dorine the year ending Sixth month 30th 3,462 
new post offices were established in the United 
States and 1,328 discontinued, a much larger in- 
crease than for any previous year. Of the 42,980 
now in operation, 1,761 were filled by presidential 
appointments and 41,229 by those of the Postmaster 
General. During the past year 11,391 postmasters 
were appointed to cover vacancies causeei by death, 
removals or resignations. 


A CaTzOLic, the late Father Farrell, of New York, 
left $5,000 “for the relief of the sober and honest 
poor of the district, without distinction of race or 
religion,” and directed that this inscription be placed 
upon his grave-stone: 

‘* And now I beseech you to love liberty and to 
love intelligence, and try to extend their blessings 
to every member of the human family ; hate tyran- 
ny, oppression, wrong and slavery; but, above all, 
hate ignorance, the fruitful parent of evil to the 
human family.” 


A Beruin despatch to the London Zimes says: 
“The papers are again full of disheartening reports 
of the harvest in Silesia, Posen and East and West 
Prussia. The crops in certain districts in these 
provinces may be said to be wholly destroyed. 

“Lives have been lost, railway and river em- 
bankments swept away, bridges broken down, vil- 
lages flooded, farms inundated and vast tracts of 
grain-growing land converted into lakes and swamps 
by torrents of rain, while a great famine is feared 
in all the above-named provinces.” 


A TELEGRAM, dated from St. Louis, on the 22d 
inst. states: “‘ Colonel Baker, superintendent of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, has despatches 
from Corpus Christi, Texas, which say it is reported 
there that Brownsville, Texas, near the mouth of 
the Rio Grande, was nearly destroyed by the fearful 
storm which prevailed along the lexas coast on the 
12th and 13th instant, and that many lives were 
lost. 

“The telegraph wires along the coast from In- 
dianola south were prostrated and are still down 
south of Corpus Christi. The telegraph line from 
Brownsville up the Rio Grande was also badly torn 
down. Therefore no communication can be had 
with the stricken city.” 





NOTICES. 


ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING. 


Clear Creek Monthly Meeting, held the 7th of 
Eighth month, 1880, appointed the following named 
a committee of arrangements for the accommoda- 
tion of those who may attend our approaching 
Yearly Meeting, to convene on the 13th of Ninth mo., 
the meeting of Ministers and Elders to convene 
at 10 o’clock on Seventh-day preceding, viz.: Pusey 
Mills, Thomas Flowers and Wm. M. Price, Mount 
Palatine; Henry Atherton and Wm. H. Mills, Clear 
Creek, Putnam county, Il. 


All who anticipate attending are desired to notify 
one of the committee, timely, of the day they pro- 
pose to arrive, and they will be furnished with con- 
veyance from either point herein designated. 

Those leaving Indianapolis, Ind , on the evening 
train, via Bloomington, thence north on the Illinois 
Central R.R., ean arrive at Lostant (about 8 miles 
from Clear Creek) about 11 o’clock A.M. the next 
day. 

Those leaving Chicago on the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy R.R. about 7 o’clock A.M., via Men- 
dota, thence south (about 30 miles) on the Illinois 
Central, arrive at Lostant about 2 o’clock P.M. same 
day. 

Those coming from Iowa and other points west on 
the C. B. & Q. R.R, connecting with the Illinois 
Central at Mendota, and on the Chicago & Rock 
Island at La Salle, arrive at Lostant on same train 
with those coming from Chicago the same day. 

Those from Peoria and Fulton counties will be 
met at Henry, if requested. But one day train each 
way on Illinois Central. 





QUARTERLY MEETINGS, 


Ninth mo. 4th, Whitewater, Fall Creek, Ind 
Blue River, Benjaminville, 111. 
6th, Centre, C-ntre, Pa. 
9th, Prairie Grove, West Liberty, Iowa. 
Salem, Woodstown, N. J. 
13th, Illinois Y. M., Clear Creek, Ill. 

* Baltimore Q. M., Gunpowder, Md. 
16th, Haddonfield, Mount Laurel, N. J. 
25th, Scipio, Scipio, N. Y. 

Canada H. Y. M., Yonge st., Ont. 
27th, Indiana Y. M., Waynesville, O. 





Mansfield First-day School Union will be held 
Ninth mo. 1)th, 1880. Friends from a distance 
wishing to attend will meet the 8.30 A.M. train at 
Kinkora, stopping at Columbus, where carriages 
will await them. 





A First-day School Conference will be held at 
Horsham Friends’ Meeting-house at the close of 
their meeting on First-day, the 29th of the present 
month. 





The Burlington First-day Schoo] Union quarterly 
meeting will be held at Mansfield Ninth mo. 11th, 
1880, at 94 o’clock A.M. Sets Ey 

' Wo. a Clerks. 





A General Teachers’ Meeting of First-day Schools 
will be held in Trenton Meeting House on Seventh- 
day, Ninth mo. 4th, 1880, opening at 1 o’clock P. M. 

An invitation is hereby extended to all interested 
to meet with us and participate in the business of 
the meeting. 

By order of Burlington First-day School Union, 
Sera Ety. 





A Religious Meeting at the Home for Aged and 
Infirm Colored Persons, Belmont and Girard ave- 
nues, to-morrow, at 3 P.M., to which Friends espe- 
cially are invited. 





FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Stated meeting Fourth-day, Ninth mo. lst, at 8 
o’clock P.M., at 820 Spruce street. 
J. M. Truman, JR., Clerk. 





Directors of Friends’ Boarding-House meet Ninth 
mo, 2d, at 4 P.M. J. M. Truman, JR., Sec’y. 


